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hint in the account given by M. Piat. The very notion of potentiality 
receives scant justice, being noticed, as it were in passing, in connection 
with other allied conceptions. Regarded also from the historical point of 
view, as it concerns either logical or physical science, the notion is of 
extraordinary interest. Another case in point is the idea of qualitative 
change (d/UmWir)- When one surveys the thought of the Middle Ages, 
which is Aristotelianism writ large, one is astounded at the fruitfulness of 
this conception. One has only to refer to two among the many aspects 
under which it reappears in order to make clear its significance. One is 
the idea of transmutation, met in alchemy in its firm belief in a phi- 
losopher's stone. The other is the theological doctrine of transsubstan- 
tiation. What cognizance does M. Piat take of this conception ? He passes 
over it with only a citation from Aristotle, enumerating it with the other 
forms of change (jisTa^o'Mi) in the chapter on Motion (pp. 96 ff). 

I have said enough to characterize the book in hand ; it is, in spite of its 
bulk, a meager though fairly faithful restatement in outline of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy from the point of view of Aristotle himself. It casts no 
glance behind or before to take in the relation of the system or of its several 
doctrines to the larger movement of thought which we call the history of 
philosophy. It may well be doubted whether such a book was greatly 
needed. W. A. Heidel. 

Iowa College, Grinnell. 

Naturbetrachtung und Naturerkenntnis int Altertum : Eine Entwicke- 

lungsgeschichte der antiken Naturwissenschaften. Von Franz Strunz. 

Hamburg und Leipzig, Verlag von Leopold Voss, 1904. — pp. viii, 168. 

This book contains six chapters : I. Introduction ; II. The Theoretical 
Basis of the Conception of Nature among the Oriental Peoples ; III. The 
Practical Study of Nature among the Oriental Peoples ; IV. The Concep- 
tion and Philosophy of Nature in Classical Antiquity ; V. Scientific Prac- 
tice in Classical Antiquity and in its Decline ; VI. Epilogue. 

The most marked difference between the present work and others of 
similar scope that have recently appeared is that its main concern is with 
science rather than with philosophy. One thinks naturally of such books as 
Gomperz's Griechische Denher and Benn's The Philosophy of Greece ; yet 
the fields occupied by the three works is by no means the same. The 
scheme adopted by Dr. Strunz is that of a parallel account of the theo- 
retical and the practical aspects of the conscious relations of the ancients 
to nature. The subject is one to awaken curiosity, and the Introduction is 
such as to raise expectations of great results. I regret to say that one's 
high hopes are somewhat rudely dashed as one proceeds with the reading 
of the book. 

The Introduction contains some striking aphorisms on the proper method 
to be observed in writing the history of thought. With much that is there 
said the present reviewer finds himself in the heartiest agreement. But 
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there appears in the body of the book no serious effort to apply the 
method ; hence it will be of no avail to transcribe what we must regard 
merely as fine phrases. 

Few things would be more cordially welcomed by scholars than an honest 
attempt, — however much questioned its results in detail, — fully to state 
and intimately to relate the two series of ascertainable facts : first, the prac- 
tical knowledge had by mankind at various epochs of the phenomena and 
processes of nature, as manifested in the arts, sciences, and handicrafts, as 
well as in the social institutions, such as the domestic, the political, the 
religious ; second, the theoretical evaluation and interpretation of life and 
nature, as displayed in mythology, religion, morals, and philosophy. It 
was not precisely this, but something like this, that Dr. Strunz contem- 
plated. What he has actually done is this. He has with commendable 
diligence collected from many sources, — good, bad, and indifferent, — 
much matter that may serve another more competent to deal critically with 
it, when the right man undertakes to set ancient theory and practice in 
things pertaining to nature into clearer relations. Dr. Strunz himself has 
done little or nothing in this direction, leaving the two series of facts quite 
unrelated. 

While the work before us is, in a sense, a rudis indigestaque moles, it is not 
a useless book; indeed, there are here and there portions worthy of most 
diligent perusal. Students of ancient thought will find little of value in the 
brief characterization of the philosophical opinions of the Greeks ; but on 
the side of science and technology, where the author's interest manifestly 
centers, there is much to stimulate thought. 

In his treatment of the oriental peoples, Dr. Strunz quotes freely from the 
less technical recent literature, giving the results which may be regarded 
as on the whole at present received ; in the earlier part of the history of 
occidental thought he is not always so fortunate, quoting with approval 
sometimes from the briefer handbooks, sometimes from recent literature, 
statements which it were wiser to ignore. On the other hand, his previous 
occupation with Theophrastus Paracelsus has familiarized him with certain 
phases of the influence exerted by Aristotelianism on mediaeval thought, 
which he brings out clearly and forcibly. 

I dare not finish this brief notice of the book without saying that its author 
appears to recognize in some degree its shortcomings, and holds out a hope 
of amendment in the future. In his brief preface he says, " Vielleicht wird 
das, was vorlaufig stark aphoristische Akzente tragt, spater breiter und 
tiefgriindiger ausgearbeibet werden." W. A. Heidel. 

Iowa College, Grinnell. 

Theophrastus Paracelsus, sein Leben und seine Persdnlichkeil. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geistesgeschichte der deutschen Renaissance. Von Franz Strunz. 
Leipzig, Diederichs, 1903. — pp. 127. 
The labors of Dr. Karl Sudhoff have thrown much light on the life and 

character of Paracelsus, the famous natural-philosopher and professor of 



